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his problem, among other things, is both to use the language of
adults for his own purposes, and to understand the adult way of
looking at things which our language has been devised to
describe.

The twentieth-century student of language has the advantage,
however, of being able to check any conclusions he may reach
about the language of children by comparing them with what-
ever may be relevant in the conclusions of those who have studied
the linguistic data of anthropology and psychopathology, the
assumption being, in the first place, that speech development in
the child and in the race follows broadly the same lines, and, in
the second place, that the powers lost as a result of mental
derangement disappear in the reverse order of their acquirement,
just as in a stricken tree death appears in the newest twigs before
it reaches the older branches.

2. THE APPEARANCE OF THE TWO-WORD SENTENCE
Up to the end of the first eighteen months or so the wants of
infants are as a rule relatively simple and their interests compara-
tively limited, so that their linguistic needs are correspondingly
few and easily satisfied through the use of single words accom-
panied, as a rule, by a suitable gesture or inflexion of the voice.
But towards the end of this period a significant addition to the
infant's linguistic equipment appears in the form of an interest
in continuous vocalization. As early as at fifteen months infants
will show a pleasure in pouring out streams of jargon which they
seem to utter more or less expressively, in imitation possibly of
the continuous speech which they hear going on around them,
for it must sooner or later strike them that adults do not confine
their talk to the utterance of single noises. At eighteen months
infants use this kind of jargon conversationally. Such an interest
in continuous vocalization and an ability to sustain it with varied
intonation must clearly prepare the child for talking in the real
sense of the word.
Another point of importance favours the use by children of
more than one word at a time. In their second year most children
come to observe not only the characteristic features of the inter-
esting things, animate and inanimate, in their environment, but
also the more significant differences that take place from time to
time in their behaviour or appearance; and they learn to express
their desire for (or their dislike of) such differences as interest
them. They realize that things need not cstay put' in a world
where mother *or nurse is usually at hand and ready to rearrange
them in accordance with their desires; they learn, in conse-